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FORiOtfOKD' 

• 

When It watt formed lii 1972, Projcu t Simu School; Santa Clara. County 
Component hail afi one of its major object ivea the development and testing 
ijf techniques which would enable planners to better undersftand communities 
in which educational systems function, in September, 1972, work smarted 
on Keseareh Report #12. ••Community Profile/' Consultants from Educa- 
tional Factors, Inc., contracted to prepare a preliminary document yipon 
which to base a sort of *Vwide to, community profiling." The guide was 
•-to be a definitive statement^ gener^il enough to be used in a wide range 
of planning situations but specif ic enough to offer a concrete approach 
for roltrcrtng^ aiiit iin«Tly2Tf^ " " * " " " 

Karly in 197 3,. however, project staff began to realize that no one could 
really define a *Vommunity profile." Large blocks of data descriptive 
of •Vottmiunity" had been identifit^d as having relevance to educational . 
planning, and some techniques lor gathering and studying those data had 
been outlined* But there was general agreement that the preliminary 
study was just that-- pre lioiinary. There was still much to l^arn about 
what a ciHranunity profile was, how il was pieced together, and how it wajs * 
used in an educational planning effort. And so, for a time, work on 
the "definitive statemont" was put aside. 

But other work continued. Two master planning efforts were undertaken 
bv staff. An enrollmejil simulation model based on f ine-^grained land use* 
analysis was developed and implemented in two districts. A second simula- 
tion model, based on land use and migration patterns and requiring a * 
large /irray of community data, was designed during another planning 
effort. Projects undertaken in districts required that neighbor- 

hood profiles be assembled from U.S. Census data. Still other projects 
led staff to new sources i5f community information and new wayfi of 
looking at that information to solve educational problems. And 
k\rftdually, the concept of conmiunity profile began to take on a real 
meaning, ft^ 

Research Report #12, "Community Profile," is still not the definitive 
sfrjtement on understanding community. Nor is it a pat set of guidelines 
which will iMuible educational phinners in any situation to thoroughly . 
umierstami the conmiunity in which their school system functions. 
Instead, this" paper presents a collection 4>f data elemend?s, information 
sources ami aiuil/j^Us techniques which have proVen useful in the 
planning iUtivjltivs undertaken by project staff since the formation of 
the Santa Clara CcSunty Component of Simu School in 1972. Staff members 
who have contributed to this collection are Shirley Langtrj^, Floyd 
Mlnana, Morgan Woolletl, lot* Cibbons and Ricliard Cornish. * 

We also acknowledge the assifitanee ot citizens* planning groups in Morgan' 
Hill Unified School J)lstricl, ilitroy Unified School District, Alum Rock 
Union Scliool District, Sunnyvale School District, and Palo Alto Unified 
School District in their use and critique ol community profile data 
compiled lot their school c otmni t tc»es . 
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Your application of the suggestions made herein will be successful to the 

' extent that you determine the purpose of your study and s^ele'ct data 

accordlligly . We hope that this exposltlbn of comnuirlty profile Informa- 
tion will «be of assistance you. 



Lester W* Hunt, Director 
Project Slmu School: Santa Clara County Component 
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reflect the position or policy of the U/S^ Office of Education, and no 
official endorsement by the U*S. Office of Education should be inferred. 
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.... . \ 

Succes'sful school administrators have ali^ays known their consminlty In Hit 
intuitive sort of way. They have had a "feel" for who lives there, for 
the conviunity's assets aii^ liabilities^ its past and future. Itiis lntu-« 
itive understanding is what enables the adninlstvator to deal with the 
day^to^day problems of his school system. Indeed , "feci for community" 
is an essential in the makeup of the educational decision maker. t 

In ifetont yfbars, however^ another level of community understand ing, one 
based on measurable data rather than subjective intuition, has begun to 

characterize the suc ce ss f ul admini s trator ^ During t hei r planning actlv^* ' 

ities, superintendents and theit* staffs have begun to look more closely 
at the Communities they serve, and in so doing, have begun to assault's 
mountain of information. 

X 

Most data descriptive of a community have at least three basic similari- 
ties: they, are scattered throughout the entiTe spectrum of public *dnd 
private agencies; they are rarely stored in standard format oif on con^ 
veqient media; and, they are virtually useless qnless analysed system- 
atically. While not insurmountable, these problems have caused many 
school planners to gloss over community analysis, choosing those data 
elements easiest to* obtain and safest to translate into solutions. 

It is the purpose of this paper to identify^ a broad rai[ige of data and 
data soM^ces useful in educational planning, to point out some of the 
problems in collecting and usin^ that data, and to describe several 
systematic approaches for analyzing j^roups of community data. 

Presented herein are the following: • 

Conaminit^y Profile - A First Step Towijrd Comprehensive Planning: dcH^ining 
commurtlty profileVas a data collection, information generating process 
and 'descrtblng-^tTS- place in a cpmprehenslve planning model. 

ConinunirV"T^of i 1 ing - The Process: outlining the roles played by the* ^ 
profiling team--c it Izens , consultants and school adminlstrators**and 
describing the collection and analysis activities within a master p^aonilng 
context. " 

Community Protile - The Composite Pieces of the Snapshot: detailing 
specific dat;t elements relevant to educational planning, breaking the 
elements into four categor ies--communl ty resources, community concern, 
land use and population. in each of the four^ subsect lous , data sources 
and collection and analysis approaches ire provided. ^ 

• * * 

Profiling the Future - A Population Projection Model: describing ENSlM U, 
a populat lon/enrttl ImcMit simulation model recently developed for use In both 
increasing and decreasing enrollment areas. The model is described \n terms 
of its required Input, all of Vhlch come ditectly from a comlhunlty 
prof i 1 In^ effort . 

Bibliography and Selected References: listing a number ot publications 
useful In understanding and executing a community profile. 
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COMMUNITY PROFILE - A FIRST STEP TOWARD COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 



CoimminLty profiling in a data collect lon^ Informat lon-^geneta^lng process 
that can lt?ad to better educational planning* ^ Today^more than ever before^ 
Hchpolfl must reflect thiT existing and cmorgiiig conditions and needs of 
the coimaunltics they serve* .Profiling offers a means of Identifying 
those conditions and needs; or» in sApQ cases ^ validating with statistical 
evidence what educators and citizens have intuitively felt about their 
cooiraunlty. The need for vomtfrehenslve school master planning and the 
increased necessity for accountability by state and local support agencies 
make eonnnunity profiling a critical part of the planning process^ 

• 

Planning citie» and towns is not. a new concept*. Nearly every city in 
the nation had its beginnings with the filing of a plot showing a. proposed 
layout of streets and alleys^ city boundaries^ public squares and city 
facilities. School planning^ however^ began wtth a single classro(Hn 
and responded in tlie class^ic crisis mode to tht* influx of population 
info an area. The few plans made were based almost solely on' Infonoa** 
t ion traditionally collected and held by the schools--enrol Iments^ ^ 
dropouts and transfers of past years,- the availability of classrooms, etc* 

in the past decade, of course,, districts have begun to collect more 
detailed information* **School profiles," developed ^tenslvely dux'lng 
the mbO*s, contain data about pupils, finances, personnel, facilities 
•and instructional programs--in short, a wide range of traditional 
school data. 

With the advent of computer technology hab come a «fore systematic 
approach to capturing and analy^tffug school dal a ^>\ver^il projects have 
addresst'd the subject of educational information systems and have con- 
tributedfr significant ly to the art o£ educational planning. The Mid- 
western' States Kducatlonal information Project (MSEIP) was one of the 
-tlrst such comprehensive undertakings. ' Begun In 1966 and terminated 
in l*>7(), its design objectives were dpcumented in a series of publica- 
tion,-) listed in this paper's bibliography. A second, project* the 
California Kducational Information Syst;em (CEIS), was started in 1962 
and extenili'd into 197J. It ly Important tm note that while both 

projtu ts stress<»d comprehensiveness and while both outlined detailed 
and exteiisivi* data elements 'that should be captured an<i analyzed in the 
schoi>l prV>flle, ne ither 'addressed it sel f to the myriad ot comtminlty 
com!itu>ns that impact the school systc*m. 

This omission I is an understandable, one. The relationship between the 
school profile, made up of data traditionally held by the school system, 
and the conewunlty profile, made up of "fugitive" data outside the school 
svHtem, b<Humu*s apparent only when the school is viewed as a subsystem 
wAtiiin the ton«mnUty. Fi*w educators would disagree* that the school 
svHtem is influenct»d by the state of tin* connmmity It serves or that the 
pi i^blems ot the , citmmuni ty become fche problems of the school. It Is 
because ot this causal re lat ionsli ip that the scliool p.rof I le- - Informat Ion 
about pro>;ram, taci titles, enr*)! Iments*- is best evaluated and analyv:ed in 
li^*hr ot a pr<»tih* o( the conmtiniit y . 



Onqe gathetrd and istudtcd^ "fuRitive" connninlty data can greatly 
increase the decision maker*8 ability to tii«et the needs of the total 
cotamnity and tQ plan* for a future that will be shaped not by the school 
* system but by the cdtwrninity' it -serves. The community profiling process 
offers a system for this gathering and synthesis task* It is a process 
by which educationally relevant community data^ generated by numerous 
comn^nity-based sources and analyzed into information by a broad«*hased 
planning group^ is identified and focused on j(he educational needs of a . 
specific neighborhood p attendance area^ or school district. Community 
profile provides t^ie critical link between cotmnunity Information and 
community/schoal d^^cision makers. In shorty it offers to the citizen 
and district administrator planners a composite snapshot ^of the coma aait tv 

tjKit^H_ wHfin Ji rtii 1 yg o<1 - <^ j in nitlnt* n nir*t'ltT* o r^f f'Vii^ r*rwtwntitil f' v * cr fi it'ttt* r> yMBBI 

State* Once the trends are understood and the future state is visualized , 
plans for meeting, thi* I'uture needs can be made« 

• • * 

Community profiling is an essential activity of citizen participation 

in planning. For the snapshot of the community to be accurate , to be 

complete, the citizens theiAselves should take part in the collection and 

validation of the composite pieces. Thus^ a key ingredient of community 

profiling 1h the Involvement of communii^ lAembers . 

Simply stated, the dual purpose of cotmimnlty profiling is: ' 

(1) To provide educationally relevant information about the 
community to thr c It Izon/admlnlstrator planning group for 
their use In a compr^'hens Ive master planning effort; and ^ 

(2) To establish a cosmiuhlty profile data bank to be used for 
ongoing local education agency decision making. 



U se In a Master Planning Effort . 

'ItTe .diagram on the following page represents one way of looking at the. 
complex process of comprehensive planning. Such a process entails many 
activities^ of which community profiling is but one. Initially^ the 
comiminity profiling effort provides the planning group with data with 
which to pull out and aggregate "information" about the community which \ 
has roli*vanf*e lor educational issues. Later when tKe aggregated pieces 
of tht* snapshot aw pul led ti>gether , profit iftg helps the planners learn 
tUv answers to (mestlons raisi*d during the needs asi;0S8mont, goal setting 
and program dt»ve lopment period of the planning process* Finally^ It . 
offers a data .base wltli. which long-^term evaluation and-oipdat ing of the 
selected master plan can bv achieved. 



Use in K?^tabl Ish Ing a Comniii nt ty Profile Da ta Bank , 

Delta collected and analyzed into information during the master planning 
effort can bv used to establish a base for a community profile* data bank. 
This data bank can be uH>'d as a lilghly 4*ffective tool in monitoring^ bn 
an ongoing basis^ tlu' character of .tht' community. As changes in commninity 
become apparent^ educational programs and facilities can tlu*n be deslgneif 
and Implemented to better meet t\\v changing conditions and needs of the 
total commun^ty• 
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COMMONITlf PROFILING - THE PROfiESS 



The Who , 

Collecting conmiunity data and translating It inforniation useful for 

educational planning Is a difficult task. It la the tedious leg work 
done before, during and after decision malclng. it is time consuming, 
semetlmes frustrating, and seldom exciting. So, who does the w6rk7 

Comnunlty profilers fall Irnto Chree. baiic categories: citizen plfiAnners; 
>uutsid« consultanTs, both paid and non-paid; and district or school staff. 

For the conanunity profiling effort to be effective, for ifto produce a 
clear, useful picture of the conptraity, all thtee kinds of profilers 
must perform their functions. There must be an interactive relationship, 
based op trust and mutual objectives, among all who are involved. At 
the outset, roles must be cstahlish^d, assignments must be made, and a 
system of sharing and crossNr'alidating information must be l<«itiated, 

C 1 1 1 z e n p 1 anne r 8 ; Of dourse, the role that each group plays In community 
profiling will vaVy*from district to district, situation to situation. 
But one general rule of thumb' exists^-citizens must do all 4:hat they are^ 
able to doj first, because those who live and wo^k in the community ' ] 
possess an IntuitiVc sense about that community's future Jthat no'^c^utslde* 
consultant or district administrator can J>ring into the planning group; 
and second, because plans made on the basis of a'comiminlty study will 
have a much better chancff for public acceptance if the study is done, 
or at least validated, by members of, the general citizenry. 

If the citizens planning group is to^mako decisions that will benefit 
the total comiminitiy and if those decisions ate to be.trfinslaced into 
coastructivq action, the planning group *biust be Appropriately constituted. 
First, th^ committee must be refleqtivg of the entire community- -its 
minpritles, its geographic and political areas or neighborhoods, and its 
interest groups must be represented. Second, it must be made up of 
knowledgeable residents who are capable of bringing some informal. 
Intuitive expertise about the community into the group. Third, the " „ 
ptanning group must have authority. This authority may be given directly 
to the citizen cootmlt'tee by the school board or it may be won by rectuiting 
district rj^^sidents who have shown a degree of civic involvement and 
leadership. ' \ ^ ; t 

Once the citizcjns* planning commi^ee has been established and pnce its 
memb/ers have determine d f o r ^4rttSmse Ives that the group is representative, 
a best first stbp is to break Into subcommittees that focus oh a part^^cular 
etJucAtlonar issue or problem and then* to let each meinbi^r ^choose the sub- 
committee that holds specla'l interest for him.- For example, a realtor 
committee member, famllixir with the district's housing, might cflioose to 
)oln a Und use subcommittcus a ^banker or ibercbant might choose to jpin ' 
a community resources^ su^^commlttee, bringing with him his expertiso in 
the local t'Jctinomy. Thus, all* of the special skills and khowledge' brought . 
into the planning group can be utilized to the fullest* 

* 0 



' O ut sidfe j^ottsultantgy Pyld and Non^atd : lifter the pr^fUing'subceiiiiilttee 
has identified tlhie ainou^ and nature of thi|f i^formatlon^lt wllW|^ reaponr • 
Bible for collecting and after It has ag/r^ed upon the <iegree aophiatlca- 
t ion* to used 1^ th^/infdrmation'B analysis, the nefed, br'ldck of needt 
(or an outside coMsultant will become apparent'^ A;. land, use i^bcommlttd^y ^ 
for ex^mpl^t oalg^k ^^^^ necessary to hire a geography or /pladning 

'' studene to do the more technical mappijiig kM al^ialyais of vacian^ dist9i<!t 
or neighborhood laind. , Or,,JLt may be necessary for a popujiatjibi} data'' 
subconmlttee to cQOjtract help in understanding and maklngrHMfiuil^ensus 
data^. % ivl 1 ' 

- ' ' r * 

In every community , however, <there is a wea^lth of descriptUve data 
relatihg to tbiii p eopl e an^ land of a specific geopolitical area and, the 
publ£<f agencies which 'hav4j3gtumulated these data should^ be contacted 
and- asked to assist in th<»prof il-lng effort. * Since schools- are an Important 
part of any^comnunity , thAr planning should be of 'concern to all agencies 
cocnmitted to the public interest. It is not unreasonable that, for 
exJitaple, a city or county ; planning department would assign a staj^f 
pijrson to *aid the plannin^^roup in the collection and analysis of 

community land use data. ^ ^ / , ' 

• . ♦ ■ • . - 

- •* • - . * 

Another source of non-paid consultation or help lies within the school^ 

themselves* In many instances, hlg^' school social -study or civics « 

classes have^been effectively enlisted as data collectors. Given , 

academic credit for a class project, st^ents who would otherwise be ^ 

umftotivated to participate in planning schools they will never attend 

become a valuat>^e resource. Good planning and careful coordination 

can make this kind of student involvement a time and money^saying^ 

tool in the coranunity profiling effort. ' , 

■. * • < 

District and School Staff The role of the d;istrlct or school administrator 
'.in comminity profiling should be th^t of a facilitator — someone who 
^guides the group, asaesses them of possible data sources* and methods of 
analysis and display but someone who does not control the group. A 
staff person should be assigned to each subcommittee to advise and assist 
and to act as secretary Jor the group. This is, of cpurse, the ideal 
situation. The amount oi^^time spent by staff on actual data collection 
will depend on both the commitment of the ^ Itl^ens and the Involvement ' 
of ou6side consultants. ^ 

Once the community profiling^^f fort has been completed and a master plan 
developed, however » It is the responsibility of the* LEA administrator to 
shape the mass of community information into a ccMBminlty profile data 
bank which, when updated on a regular basis, will -provide the administrator 
with an invaluisible tool :^or making day-to-day de<$islons. 
* 

N 

The When 

A • - . 

Coimminity profiling must occur throughout the planning process. As 
shown in Figure 1, A Comprehensive Planning Model, profiling provides 
in formation^ about the community at each juncture 'along the planning 
course; * 
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(1) During the ana lyp Is of tHe current atate of the district 
^ and the^ projection' of the districted future 8tat.e; 

(2) . During needs asses sme^nt and goaT setting; ^ 
X3) During the development of the^ desired. educational program; 
(4) During the develop'ment aitd Impleaientat ion of support systems; 

• (3) During the evaluation and adjustment of the master plan« 

Tt^e bulk of the community data, is coll-ected and analyzed into informa-* 

tion a t t he first jun c l^ur e a long t h e pl aftntn g p roc e ss » S ln cc ^ t»a kin g r- 

plans/for the future requires visualizing that future^ profiling must 
first help the plannthg group speculate about the'. future state of the 
distr^ictl ' Such specujlation can only occur when reliably, comprehensive 
information about the. past an<} exist |ng^state of the district is 
collected, analyzed and properly displayed. From the display of 
information, trends Will emerge which will lead the |(^lanning gr^oup 
toward a reasonable view of the future*. ^ 

An example of^this process of collection, analysis and speculation Is' 
shown In Figure 2« Data from thrlse^ census tabulations,* in this case the 
age breakdown of people liVing in a, high school attendance area in 1966, 
1970 and 1974, are u^ed to make predictions about the school^s future 
attendance. Note that' In the example, trends emerge which strongly 
indicate that the high school lYi question will experience a drop in 
enrollment by 1978, - ' 

At the next three junctures along th^ planning path, the profilers are 
called upon to provide additional , Information with which the group can 
proceed* Questions raised about the community during goal setting, needs 
^sessment and program de^lopment must be answered » Inr some instances, 
.those questions will be answered 6y analyzing data already collected in 
a different fashion; while in other Instances, the profilers w^ll have 
to collect additional data from new sources. 

Returning to the hypothetic^ attendance area, let us suppose^ that the 
high school planning group accepts the 1978 age breakdown projection as 
a reasonable likellhoodtV Oh the basis of the projection, a goal is set: 
in. 1978, a substantial portion o| the high school's cla^room space 
will be used to^meet the educational needs of a communiip whose population 
is predominantly >1 8+ years old. But, -before the planning. group can 
proceed^ addltiotial data about that community must be collected and 
studied. What ki/nds of programs will the adults need? What will their 
expectations of pn adult' education program be 'in the year 1978? Will 
th€^y require job retraining, or will thQ program.'s focus be* recreational? 

At this juncture in the planning process, the prpf tiers must go back 
into the field at^d learn the, answers to these and^'other questions. 
Perhaps questionnaires are sent to those who are expected to take paVf 
in the adult education. program, or perhaps a scries of "town hall" 
meetings are held, and the issues are discussed in an open forum* Still 
another approach might be to obtain aj'sample of opinion through personal 
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latervlevs^ In aay case^ the profiling group would be called upon to 
Bupply more* information about the coimminity before making any firm plans. 

At the f fifth juncture t the community profile provides continuous planning 
and decision-making information^ That iSp an updated data base with 
which to validate or invalidate predictions, evaluate the implt^mwted 
master plan and mak^^ any necessary adiustments. The trequcincy with 
which this update process is per/brme^^ will depend on the nature of 
the data in question. In the instance of the hypothetical high school 
attendance area planning effort ♦ the'yfidate of age breakdown would not 
occur until another census was hold. The community opinion data^ 
However > could be collected on an ongoing basis. 

ft * ^ 

It is at this fifth Juncture that the LEA administrator assumes the 
res[Ato|ibillty of shaping a data bank from the community information 
amas^n by the planning group and of continuing to collect updated data 
that will ensure that tht' bank reflects tht? current character of the 
community being served. As earlier stated, such a community profile 
data bank will wsVe as a tool for both administrative decision 
making and shorr-term planning. 

Tlie term ••data bank" lhas come into coimnon usa^e with the increasing 
availability of computer systems. The coitcept does not necessarily 
Imply, however , that computer systems are needed to store and process 
datfa. A data bank Is simply a means of collecting, storing and 
maintaining a variety of data about a specific subject in some format 
and on some media. Thus, a community profile data bank could be stored 
In a file cabinet, a key sort system or on a magnetic computer tape. 
Again, the sophistication of the data s-ystem depends on the capability 
and/or specific needs of the school district. 
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aiMMimm profiuk • tiie composite viE^tji of the snapshot 



Tho lommunity profile muiit be a cootpOHite of, abroad range of dcacriptive 
^data about the district » attendance area or nelKhborhood under study. 
While specific data H^letnents and their sources will vary from situation 
to situation^ the information gathered shouM in all cases span both the 
public and private sectors to offer a total view of the con«nunlty*s 
asselH and liabllttieSy problems and possible solutions. 

tn the tol lowing pages ^ four basic coimnunity profile data categories are 
discussed in some detail. The categories include: (I) community . 

populat ion data. 

In the four sections that follow^ the usefulness of each-category In 
the profiling effort is discussed and many of t^ie data items and/or 
data sources are listed. The data listings are not^meantlto \m compre** 
hen?iive In scope. Rather, they are offered as a starting-point for the 
pLinnlng group that wishes to use the community profiling technique in 
their decis ion-^making effort. 

• .-• . 

Community Resourco Data 

Much can he learneij about a community by examining its resources, both 
public and private. This data group should be Ci>mprlsed of a comprehensive 
inventory and analysis of social services and ^ economic resources and 
should, after careful study, point up the unique needs and assets of a 
community. 

S ocial Services : Particularly in a period o( rising costs and belt-jiot'c)iljtig 
btidgetSo it is important for school planners to survey social servlcj^s 
that might augment the programs of public education. Most obvious ainong 
those stvrvices are recreation departmcMit programs a^d facilities ^ public 
libraries, and public and private museums. There ari*, howevcH:,^ a number 
ot other agencies and organizations In most conanunit les which coul^d^l^lp 
deliver better educational services to the total community. ' Chutch 
Ktoups, colleges and universities, and even private business and Industry* 
otten share educational programs and facilities with public schools* 

Thf collection of data concerning these social services is a relatively 
simple activity and requires no real technical expertise beyond a basic 
knowledge of the comiminity. On the following page, a data collection 
sheet offers some^ Suggest ions for the kind of information that could 
have value in pUnning future program and facilities* By simply completing 
such a form for each public or private agency or Institution which might 
.iui;nKMit the school's program and^ facility needs, a valuable resource 
file can be e,4 tab 1 1 shed • 

Following the data collection sheet Is a listing of si>me potential 
re.Ht>urceM th.'it could be found in most comitiuni t ies . The listing is not 
me.tnt to be exhaust ive--the social services of a particular community 
will, of course, vary from locale to locale. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES DATA. WORKSHEET 



UAHE OF AGENCY San Joee Civic Art Museum 



ADDRESS 8 WllUam Street, San Joae, CA 
TELEPMOSNE 286- 0987 ' ' 

NAME 



PERSONS TO comrACT 



Will jam Pilgrim 



< Dwayrie Hoover 



Donald de Mors 



DATE 



■ / 

8/1/^ 



POSITION/TITLE 
Business Manager 



Curator 



Director 



•AGENCY PURPOSE OR SERVICE Pu blic naiftcum. , , charter is t o servi^the entire 

■ ■ ^' y ■ ' ■ ■■ w • ■■ ■ ^ t, m > 

public ^etq[>ha8 is ia on art- and^^ period 



to I920'a. 



A. 



AGE GROUP SERVED All 



NUMBER OF MEMBERS OR CLIENTS City -wide 

» • 

PRa;RAMS Guided tour 9 ' FACILITIES Museum located at above 



^^ .^^ ^ . L. . ^^^^^^^ programs for 
tour guides 

School exhibit prog r am 



address 
Print sh op 



Gift shop 



Seminar room/puts Ide 
class space 



NARRATIVE DESLaiPTlON OF PRCKiRAMS AND FACILITIES The musetm^ located In the 



doyntown a n^^^ dur ing the f i rs t h a o^>^e century^ a 1 Ibrary 



REMARKS . Don de Mers^ Director of the museum^ was anxious to develop cooperative 
programs with the school districts some facilities are available; wants to 
expand his school exhibit proj^ram^ [ ^ ^ . ^ ♦ 
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Public : 

^-Juvenile probation department 
•^recreation and parks department 
* -public library. . * * 

•^^coinod^nlty and atat^ colleges 
^•police and sherl4[f*s departments 
--health department 
-^legal^alde society 
-•fire department # 

•-neighborhood youth corps ^.j 

--state manpower development training 
--drug' abuse programs 
--WOP (vortL^ Incentive program) 
•-aenlor cttlzen^s programs 
•-county social service agencies 
--preachool programs 
••public museums 

Private : 

--YMCA' and YWCA 
•-Boys Club * 
-•Boy Scouts of America 
•-Clrl Scouts of America 
--Catholic Youth Organlzatloqi * t 
-^Council of Churches 
•-private colleges and universities 
•-KiwaniSy Lions » Elks, etc« Clubs 
--parochial and private schools 
• -nur8»*ry schools 
--Salvation Army 
--public relations departments of local business and Indust 
•-National Alliance of Businessmen 
-•National Association of Independent BusinessiMn 
•-Chamber of Commerce ' 
-•United Fund 



/ 
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Economtc Data ; Rconvmlc data ,ia'.a fcpy indicator of thr overall growth 
potential of a cummunity^ While an educational planning k^^^P tn^V not 

* be prepared to make a sophisticated, detailed economic: forecalst , a 
general senile of the cotmnunity's economic future is critical If plans 
aipe to be appropriate for a cDtranunity with chanKing economic conditions. 
For this reason, it is necessdrv for the planning group to obtain anv 
material that Is avai lableu^h ich can fthed ftome light on the future ot 

.their district's economy. Once armed with this information^ the pro- 
filing group is able to engage in futuring activities. That is, thev 
are able to speculate, based on past and current trends, about their 
community, its growth and its future composition. - 

„IUc -impact, al.ch a ngloK economic. xoudit iona. on sociaL ..and. -cultural - . 

phenomena is profound. That impact will varv from situ^ntion to situation- 
some communitiVs mav show an incre^jise in population dviring an txonomiv 
slowdown while others may experience a population decte^so. Wliichever 
the case, however, the ebb and flow of people' c*pm lug ifito a communitv 
is a function of its prevailing economic conditions an<P emplovment 
opportunities. Thus, an analysis of economic informafjlon, part'icu lar ly 
as it relates to land use and population, can be an important predictive 
tdol tor forecasting numbers and composition of future enrollments. 

One ma )or source of informat ion for economic speculation is an economic 
forecast. These forecasts are conducted by many financial inst i t ut ion^i 
and nearly all chambers of commerce. A page from an« economic profile 
done by the San Jose, California Chamber of Commerce appt^ars on the 
following page. Nott» that all of the information proviile<f is showji as 
Yearly ini;reases or decreases, thus offering a profile upon which tren<Js # 
can be established by the user. While this information alone is 
insufficient to make sound speculations, if is a significant step in 
collecting relevant information for economic futuring. 

Another means of collecting economic data is tlirough the usi* of a 
commerc ial /industrial survey conducted by the d^istrict itself. In 
addition to assessing the planning group of a particular ftrm's plans 
tor expansion or contraction, such a survey can provide information 
about liow manv workers are engaged in what types of work, thus providing 
t\ basis for determining the kinds of career education proglfams needed 
, in the future. Figure 5 offers a sample Commercial/industrial Data 
Collection Form. "Like the social services data col lect ion form, it 
can be used to establish a file for ongoing planning and di»^bi$ion making*. 

Obviously, the best of educational plans will ultimately lail if Ihvy ^ 
cannot be financed. The planning group must, therefore, as^tss tin* 
communitv s ability rad willingness to support the development of nt»w 
programs and fac i 1 i t iiivs . Part of this assessment can bv accomplished 
throu^^h th*' analysis of communitv opinion. However, much can In* Irarneif 
bv carefully studying a city,* county or district's economic pos i t ion-'-what 
is itii bonding capacity, are^ special taxes available for puh^l ic i»<Uication? 
Following is a list of some of tlie more important pieces ol information 
that can lead to an understanding ot a community's abilit,v t pav tor 
the edticational services it requires. 
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\ ^ Figure 4 

Population and Employment 
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LABOR FORCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
San Joie Metro Ar6a Annual Av«ra9et 
(In thousands) 



tobor Forc« 
Cmpiovnwnt 
Un«mplovn«int 
^n«mplovnrwnt R9t« 

Souic« Employmtint Otv^ioprmnt Dvpdf trmni. Statt of Caitf|^nta 



MANUFACTURING FIRMS ft EMPLOYMENT 
SANTift CLARA COUNTY 

YMir No. of Firrm Employmant 

. 1965 1.038 87.912 

1966 1.098 104.331 

1967 1,120 117.331 

1968 1J97 126400 

1969 -1.306 139.62j 
1d70 1.370 127,219 

1971 1.390 112.100 

1972 1.468 124 500 

1973 1.607 145.400 • 

Soufc* C«l»forni« Cmploynwni Oewlopment Oepsiffmnt. 

UNION MEMBERS 
IN SANTA CLARA COUNTY 



TOTAL 
MdnufactufiOQ 
Non Manufactur 

Data 



Nunr4>af of LocaU 
July 1973 

264 
70 
194 



Union Mamban 

105.400 
104.400 
101.200 
(1) 

107 200(2) 



July 1969 
July 1970 
July 1971 
Ju^y 1972 
July 1973 

( 1 ) No iuivay taHan m } 972 

(2) locluda« 35.400 manufactunna wcuk^it 
and 71.800 non ntanufactUdnQ ^ikari. 

SoMfca Cahfoinia Dapt of Indutina) Mataitont 
Divtiion nl latKii Statist tct a>uf Maiamc-H 

% 
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Figure 5* 

COMMERCIAL/ INDUSTRIAL DATA COLLECTION FORrj 



^TE August 12, 1974 



NAME OF COMPANY Acme Rubber Co. (flctttlgus ) 
ADDRESS 1100 Santa Fe Drive. San Joae^ CA ' 
PHONE NUMBER 286-0770 



PERSONS TO CONTACT 



mm 

Sebastian Dang e r fie Id 

Kll^or T rout 

•Floy;d Jilinana 



TITLE/POSITION 
President 



General Ma na ger 



Business Manager 



TYPE OF BUSINESS /INDUSTRY. Manufacture^ a variety of rnbber products, 
SIC 23454 



E?!PLOYEE CLASSIFICATIONS 
Semi -Ski lied 
Skilled 

^emi-Professional 
Professional 



NO. IN EACH CLASSIFICATION 
148 
75 
23 

« 

18 



MONTHLY WAGE 
PER CLASSIFICATION 

$103,500.00 

75,000.00 [ 

25,300.00 

32.400.00 



TOTAL MONTHLY PAYROLL - $236,200.00 
COMPANY TRAINING PROGRAMS No formal training programs some Informal on- 
the-^job trainings > >very limited^ 



VTORK/STUDY PROGRAMS Currently employs two ^art-time high school secretaries, 
aro recep ti ve to expanded work/study program. > .perhaps in machinists field. 
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EXPANSION PLANS While no formal plans for expansion currently on draving board s 
rate of annual sales rises 10% each year suggesting consistent need for addition al 
manpower ♦ ^_ 
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Inforaatton Heederf-^ Aagess the Ability of the Coamunity 
to Support Public Educatron 

--city and county bonded Indebtedness » capacity and amort izatloi;i 
schedule 

-•-school district bonded itidebtedness^ capacity and amortization schedule 

--•assessed valuation: city» county, school district 

ft 

-tAx xatea^ cXty^ county schools district - ! - 

--city and county expenditures for selected fiscal years 
--city and county revenue for selected fiscal years 

1) grants and gifts 

2) administrative revenue 
J) commercial revenue 

4) taxes (income, property, sales), 

--comparisons of city and county revenue and expenditures with other 

like entitles > i ^ 

Conmiunlty Concern Data 

' ' ' ■■ ■ ^ 

Community concern data-^^what people, thlnk^ what they wlsint and need-«-ls a 
critical piece of the comiminl^ty prdflle snapshot* Opinion polls and 
surveys are not new to educational planning. Many schools and districts 
have effectively used questionnaires for defining needs and setting goals. 
Too often, however, only the opinions of parents' with school-aged children 
are collected and analyzed. To be truly reflective of the total community, 
oommunity concern data must be gathered from at least a sampling of all 
who live in the district or attendance area--parent8 and non-parents, single 
and senior citizens-^in short, everyone who resides in the area, pays 
taxes and expects something from their public schools. 

Questions asked of the citizenry will range from educational program to 
facility design and location to methods of financing. Quite often 
questionnaire choices will let the district resident ''strongly disagree," 
"disagree," "agree," or "strongly agree." Once the questionnaires are 
completed and tabulated^ the community concern data takes the form of 
the percent who chose each of the responses. 

• 

Like the community resources data, community concern data can be 
collected by non-technical members of the planning group. Personal inter- 
views can be conducted house to house or over the telephone by volunteer 
citizens or students. Questionnaires can be sent through the mall and 
followed up with telephone calls. Or» for .a broader sampling, questionnaire 
can be published in the local newspaper. 
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Meetings* of varioua service^ frateriuil and profeBsional grdups al^o 
pcovide a useful means o( collecting coinniunity opinion. Questionnaires 
distributed and completed during these meetings offer special insight 
into the concerns of interest groups w>;iOse acceptance of new educational 
plans must be won* However » the dang<|[r in this approach is obvious. 
The planning group must avoid surveying only those groups of people who 
have traditionally made their voices heard** 

One aure method of obtaining a true sampling of public opinion is by 
contracting a qualified consultant. Although the stj^rvice may be costly, 
the end product is a scientifically produced .cross-section of the total 
community's opinion aboUt educational issues; and since public acceptance 
o f . is cr i t Ic a 1 to . tluj Ir financing and imp lemcnta- 

tlon> some districts may find the cost of professional suryeying a bargaii;^ 
in the long term. 



Land Use Data . ' , 

Land use ddta^*«data about ^ow land is being u^ed and about how it can 
be used--ls perhaps the most direct indicator of what the future ho-lds • 
for a school district or neighborhood. Cafeful analysis of land use 
data can >e an invaluable tool in, pro ject ing enrollment Increases and 
decreases^ in ^predict ing changes in the character and composition of a 
community and/ ultimately in addressing a variety of issues that can 
range from site location'to curriculum to school transportation systems. 

On the pages that follow, two methods of collecting ^d analyzing 
educationally relevant land use* data are abstracted. The? first, designed 
to produce housing information for ENSIM, an enrollment simulation model, 
was developed and tested in a small but rapidly growing school district 
id the southern part of Santa Clara County, California.^ The second 
method, also created for a Santa, Clara County school district, was 
developed for use in monltooring housing construction in an area bearing 
saturation. While both procedures analyze much of the same data^^number 
of undeveloped acres, special characteristics of the district, local 
dwelling unit densities--each was specifically designed to meet the * 
information needs of a particular planning effort. • 

The ENSIM Land Use Analysis : The ENSIM Land Use Analysis is comprised 
of ten steps. As* shown on the logic flow chart on the following page, 
the procedure begins with the establishment of a land use subcoimnittee 
and ends with the calculation of the number of dwelling units to be 
constructed in the district, by five year period, by type of jlwelling 
unit; Once the special land use subcommittee has been established, a 
broad data gathering effort Is undertaken by both the technical staff 
and the district residents who comprise the subcommittee. In this, the' ^ 
second step of the analysis, special characteristics of the districts 
are studied as are the district's growth history and current building 
activity. 

In step three, several **critical development factors,** d<*emed by the 
subcommittee as pivotal in the district's rate and type of growth, are 



STEP 1 
KSTABUSH 
LAtrt)/USE 
.SUB-kiOMMlTlUK 




STEP 2 

WrreiHTRE (JRl^ 

RATE. TRENDS AND 
DKWLOPMENT POTENTIAL 



STEP 6 
'.:R(.Afni RATE 
KSTtMAl-ES 



f 



LAND USI ANALYSIS 

Logie Plow Chart 



✓ 




STEP 3 
CRITICAL 

DKVKLOP>ENT J ACTORS 






STEP 5 

RE-EXAMINAIION 
OF CRniCAl. 
DEVELOP^ffiNT FACTORS 



Sl-EP 8 
CALCULATION 
OK ACRES 
TO WV. DEVEIX)PED 




STEP 10 ' ■ 

CA|vCULAiE 
DWI-;LI.IN IMTS 
rO WV. CONSlKUiVrKD 



STEP tk 

"TSTSTOSMJiT " 
OF STUDY AREAS 




STEP . 7 

FORMllIATION AKD 
VMEA^SURE:Eii! i.: 
MND USE ALTERKATIVtS 



STEP 9 
DETERJtlNE 
DW:LLIN(: 
LIT' IT DENSPJ'UiS 



% 



or; 



^sejlected £tom t^e vast array of Ujata collcicted. in. step two^ A sampling- 
of p^o88tbl6 ^.rltlcal devclopinent (actors, mj^ny of which will be localized 
in their impact and will not affed^t the total district , follows: 

V 

-••sewerage lines extension 

-^annexation of county territory into city Jurisdiction 
--improved water supply ^ % 

-*-rrew transportation routes 
--new .industry 

^^changt^ in allowable lot sizt* due to new zoning^rcgulatlons 

--major proposed subdivlsi^ii. " ^ 

After _tiie.crltl.c^^ bave_ been ent^^ il\lA?.fi«r5c.^l§.^ 

map of the district, step four diodes the district into smaller, more 
manageable unJLts called study areas. The study areas, which should 
follow as closely as possible clearly visible^- features of the man-made or 
natural environment, are drawn to be homogeneous «in regard to their 
development potential (i.c, the ^important factors 4hat will influence 
their type and rate of growth). Thutf\ ^ch^mges in localized critical 
i;levelopment factors which alter projections in one or a few study areas 
w|ll not invalidate t\\e entire projection effort* 

Once the study are^is have been established, each of the ••critical 
developmentr factors" identified in step three are described in detail ' 
and cataloged according to the study area, or ar^as, it is expected 
to affect. Following this re-ex^mlnatlon process in atep>five, staff 
and subcommittee members estimate future development by making sub*3ective 
appraisals of 'the critical development factors bas^d on their knowledge ^ 
of the local area. The estimates which result from step six must be 
made In the form of the percent of vacant land' that will be developed 
in each study area at five year intervals (i.e., either two or three 
estimates per §tudy area depending on' the li^ngth of the projection). 



In. step seven, land use alternatives must be 'formulated which take into 
account spe<;lfic uses of land as they have been defined by 'differing 
development policies. These may Include existing zonings, proposed'^ 
general plans or a combination of both. In this way, the ENSIM analysis 
makes allowance for a variety o£ political eventual it ies » In the event 
that any specific policy altej^natlve be adopted in the future, a projection 
bas^d on tl;\at particular land use alternative exists. 

After .tl\ese alternatives have been efttered on maps of the district, it 
is necessary to determine the size of those portions, in acres, which 
illo^ r^esidcntlal construction.. Figure 7 offers a hyp^othetical study 
area which has been divided into development categories under a general 
plan alternative. 

As stated, acreage of residential ly zoned regions must first be measured 
or calcylated from records: 

^ Region 5A (multiple family) . . . . 50 acres 

Region B (single family) . ^00* acres 

Region C (multiple, family) . 50 acres 

Region D (single family) \ « . 250 acres 
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Next» it Ib necessary t;o c^stlmate the amount of acreage already developed 
in each region and, hence^ unavailable for future development: % 

Region A (multiple family) : ^ . . . 20% developed 

Region B (single family) * 50Z developed 

Region C (multiple family) . 20% developed 

Region p (single family) , . 5% developed* 

I 

Finally, fhe percentage of land allocated to streets, utilities, etc., 
must be subtracted from the vacant land available for residential develop- 
ment^ Such percentages are Ijeat learned* by consulting with appropriate 
loqal Ju|:isdictions, ^ • * 

J ^; *i_ _ j_ 

in step ^ight,, district ac to be developed are calculated by combin- 
ing the growth rate)» generated in step six and the land wse alternatives. 
In acres, generated in step seven. Thus, sets of development possibilities 
for each land use alternative!' (in acres to be developed) are produced 
by study area, by zoning, by five year interval. 

Step nine is merely the deterihination of dwelling unit densities. That 
is, the number of dwelling units per acre' allowed under each of the land 
use policies (land use altei^natives) . Again, the subcommittee needs to 
consult 'with the appropriate governmental agency for'tHls information. 

The final atep, step ten, calculates the number of new dwelling units to 
be built' by type, by study area^ by five year^-period. This calculatioti 
Is accomplished by multiplying the dwelling unit density of each Ipnd 
use policy by the number of 'acres that will be developed under each 
respective policy* Later, iihese data are used* to project future enroll- 
ment potential from each study area. ^ ^ 

The Land Use Monitoring System ; Unlfiicc the.ENSIM analysis, the Land Use 
Monitoring System was developed for a maturing district facing decroasinf; 
enrollments and has as its major objective short-term, rather than long- 
term, enrollment predictions. And, unlike ENgllM, the Land Use Monitorim^ 
System was created to operate on an ongding basis, providing continunl 
information to the LEA administrator rathe.r than lan(g-term projections 
to the master planning group. . ^ 

* « • 

At the heart of the Land Use * Monitoring System is the vacant parcel 
record (VPR), a Key Sort ^ard tf^lbt caBtures;;39 data^clements for 
every vacant parcel of land 'in the distriiqt,, Although-complotion of 
these cards Is a^ time-consuming task, »it heed .be done onlV during the 
initial stages of the operation^ Once the basic ^d^ta is captured, the 
VPR card becomes a permanent record for monitoring the development of 
vacant parcels over an extended per tod « * a 4 • 

As events occur which indicate that a vacant parcel is nearing dovolopr 
ment, data Is systematically entered on the VP|l, As listed undt^r 
"Development Status" on the VPR sample on the following pa^e, the 4»vvnts 
leading to a parcel 's 'full development! arb* typfcally :* 



1) annexation rec^uested • 



2) annexation approved 
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3) plan developoient/rezoning requestt^d 

4) plan development /rezonlng approved 

5) tentative tract map submitted 

6) tentative tract map approved 

7) final tract map approved 

8) building permit issued 

9) ground broken ^ 

10) occupancy / fina 1 inspect ion 

11) parcel fully developed* 

Through the use of the key**8ort card technique, vacant parcel files can 
be sorted by any data element without the use of expensive computer 
equipment. For example, with two key-sorts, by residential**! and 

-^a tten d an c e a re sy- >a -p4annex^-ca n learn in a --f4M!i^-miii utos the number of 

single family residences that are predicted to impact a district school 
or attendance arca« The technique can similarly aggregate parcels by 
any of the 39 data elements recorded on the cards. ^ 

The key to the Land U.se Monitoring System is a clear, open line of 
communication between the LEA and the local planning department, planning 
commission and city councils Since these governmental bodies control 
the direction of land use, they are host suited to4telp th,e school 
district stay abreast of development in the area* Information concerning 
the development status of vacant parcels is passed from the governmental 
agencies through the minutes of meetings, through' copies of tentative 
tract maps and through verbal communication between the LEA and the 
agencies* staffs. ^ 

It must be noted that the Lahd Use Monitoring System is. only yiable in 
districts where the number of vacant parcelis is relatively small. Dis- 
tricts with much undeveloped land may find the semi^automated system 
unwieldy and may wish to convert it to a computerized process. 



The two land use analysis techniques abstracted here were created to * 
predict the rate ^d nature of residential growth on land previously 
undeveloped. Growth, however^ can occur as a * function of urban redevel*- 
opment* Predicting land "reutfc" requires the collection and analysis of 
information that is very area-spec if lc--that is, infbrmatlon about 
specific urban renewal plans* A variety of governmental agencies can 
provide this information, and direct communi^catlon with these agencies 
is the most efficient means of assessing the impact of land reuse on 
urban school districts. 

The ENSIM analysis and the LaYid Use Monitor tng^ System are but twp methods- 
of collecting and analyzing data about how land is being*used and how it 
can be used. Both techniques were developed for areas with special 
characteristics and needs. Both, however, have as their major objective 
the prediction of residential development* Land is the basic resource 
of cotmnunity growth. As changes in land use occur, educational institu^ 
tlons are directly affected* If school planners are to effectively 
plan for the educational needs of a community, that cotmnunity's land uses 
and reuses must be continuously studied and monitored. 
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Sp«cif l#-data elements needed for a land uae ana lye la wlll» of course » 
depend on the alse and physical nature of the district under study and 
on the techniques chosen by the planning group* There are» however, 
aotsie elements whose Importance mak0» them critical to most land use 
studies. A listing of some of those datif elements and their sources follows 

« '-current zoning (by parcel or study area) 
. *«>gross acres of undeveloped .land by zoning type 
««net acres of undeveloped land by zoning type 
«^^proJected number of dwelling units by parcel or study area 

(predicted on zoning density allowance) 
<«^e8timated year of development 

--number and type of new dwelling units projected per year for 

planning time xrame \ » Ttr^ trr^ years ^ 

--number of bedrooms per dwelling unit 
' --parcel 

--number assigned by assessor 
--afidress-locatlon description * 
--developed *s name 
. --owner's name 
--price range * 
--rental range ^ 
--critical development factors such as^ewerage line extension, new 

roads, new Industry, flood plain work, annexation 
--yearly development estimate by study area 
--survey of proposed subdivisions under consideration 
--undeveloped acreage by school attendance area ^ 
--breakdown of projected yearly dwelllpg units by attendance area 
--proposed general zoning plans which could change density allowance 
--urban redevelopment master plans 
— survey' of requested and Issulkd building permits 



--city planning department 

--county planning department ^ 
--state board of allocations 

— city housing authority ^ 
--county housing authority * 
--redevelopment agency ' ^ * 

-urban renewal agency 
• *«department of public works 

--city planning coimnlssion ^ . , 
--city council 

— federal topographic office ^ * . 

--federal housing commlssten 

--local realtors* association 

--mortgage cCHnpanles 

--land developers 

--state department of highways 

--bridge authorities 

^-public transportation authorities 

--conservation groups 

--planning schools (public and private colleges and universities) 




.Sources: 
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yppulat io n Pata 

Population data provides the planning group with perhaps the largest 
slice of the conuounity profile snapshot. It tells the group how many 
people live in the comninity, wherte they live, and who they are- And, 
like the land use data, population data can be effectively displayed 
pn a series of maps, map overlays or even CRT computer terminals. 

The most reBdily avuilobl^ sourcQ of P*opulQtiion ddtfi . is tihe 1970 U«S. 
Census. Itie U*S. Census provi^^ baseline data on the soclo-^economlc 
characteristics of the population as well as the occupancy, utiliza- 
tion and financial characteristics of the community's housing. From 
the 41 population questions and thirty housing questions asked in the 
censAis questionnaire, a multitude of valuable consminity characteristics 
c«n i>e pin:«n5lvedr"^"S^^ 
are listed below. 

Population ; 

-.^^relationship to head of household 
— race 

-«*«ag6 (month and year) 
— sex 

*--*marital status 
— state or county of birth 
-*years of school completed 
-•-number of children ever born ^ 

occupation, industry and class of worker 
— income last year 
--year moved into this house 

— school or college enrollment (public"^ or private^ 
--place of work 
— means of transportation to^work 
— Mexican or Spanish origin or descent 

Housing : ^ 

-••number of units at this address 

number of rooms 
--tenure (own or rent) 
^ --value 

--contract rent ^ 
--year structure built 

-^nilmber of units in structure and whether a trailer 
— number of bedrooms 

Census data can be obtained on a number ot geographic levels, the most 
useful of which is the census tract. Census tracts are small, relatively 
permanent areas into which large cities and adjacent areas are divided. 
Below the census tract level, data are* aggregated at the city block, 
block face and block group level. These lower levels arc not published, ^ 
however, and because they are in the form of magnetic tapes, they are of 
value to only those school districts wfth computer capability^ 
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Because census tracts ate not drawn to be cotenninous with school district 
or attendance boundary lines » the nfrobleni of matching census data on" the 
tract level with school areas has been significant* Current ly» however, 
the National Canter for Educational Statistics, U*S* Office of Educatiop, 
offers several products which provide socio-economic data at tl\e scKoox 
district levels These data are available both on cmiputer tapes and\ 
•microfiche files. While there is a nominal charge for these products,^ 
their use can greatly enhance the value of census data in educational 
planning* Moreover^ the U.S. Census Bureau has developed a means of 
identifying census data on the block face and street segment level. This 
geocoding system. is comprised of three subsystems which, when used 
together, attest sophisticated ways of aggregating census data at smaller, 
more valuable levels. The subsystems are: 

(1) An address matching system which matches locally generated 
addresses to the addresses of a geographic base file and 
assigns geographic codes to the. local records for mapping 
and display purposes. 

(2) The DIME Geocoding System (Dual Independent Map Encoding), 
a geographic base file i^lch defines a street network In 
terms of street segments, nodes and enclosed areas. The 
DIME System also Includes non-^street features such as rail-* 
road tracks, rivers,'<Hminlcipal boundaries, etc. 

(3) A computer mapping system (GRIDS), a package of computer 
mapping programs and Instructions ^which produce computer 
generated maps of U.S. Census data on local geocoded data. 

' Figure 9 is an example of data shown on a map using the 
GRIDS technique. 

These geocoding techniques hold significant potential for school planners/ 
administrators in areas such as small area enrollment projections, 
attcl^ndance boundary adjustment and bus routing ^and scheduling. 

At the school attendance boundary level, however, there is still need 
to manually match census tract data. A school attendance area might, for 
example, ^be made up of a combination of complete and partial tracts. 
For census data to be useful in this instance, the percentage of the ^ 
tract which lies in the boundary must be estimated and, thereafter, that 
percentage muat be applied to all data elements used in the profiling 
effort. Using a large scale map of the area under study, an analysis 
of the tract *s housing units that lie in the attendance area must be 
done manually. Figure 10 offers an example of a school attendance area 
comprised of four complete tracts and one partial tract. Note that in 
computing, the total number of children under five years of age who live 
in the attendance area, only 63%! of the' 147 children in tract 5061.02 
are sutmied into the total. 

The best possible population data for educational planning la that which 
is obtained from a current district or attendance area census. Eliminat- 
ing the need for computerized or manual data/area matching, a special 
census can be contracted or done by volunteer enumeraters and coordinated 
by a part-time demographer. Whichever way it Is accomplished, a special 
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Figure 10 
ATTENDANCfE AREA X 




TRACT NUH&ER 
505A,Ol 
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505A.03 
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5061.02 
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census offers an excellent opportunity for detecting changes in the 
population %dien compared to earlier census as well as an opportunity 
for the planning group to ask any area«»specif ic questions they feel 
would be useful in the prof illng* effort • 

In addition to the information available thro%igh the U,S^ Census or 
special census^, there is a wealth of population data held by various 
public agencies**data about the population's physical and mental 
healths about its* delinquency and crime problems ^ about its public 
assistaiA needs and its leadership. 

Figure 11 is a sample page from Profile '70 , a socio-^econcMOic profile 
of Santa Clara County, California* This project » done by the Social 
Planning C ouncll ' vff " Santa^rClara* County and with" the assistance of several^^ 
other governmental agencies » represents a successful effort at looking 
beyond census data for a more complete view of the community. The 
profile, done on a census tract level and Including many of the V^S. 
Census elements, cont^ains health, juvenile and criminal justice, community 
participation, land use and public assistance data. By including 
information from both 1^66 and 1970, the profile shows the percentage 
of change over fQ^r yelhrs and ranks each census tract for each data 
item as favorable or unfa^rable in relation to the entire community. 
Throughout the United '^^ta£es, similar profiles have been conducted 
in varying depth, lihej^e the profiles are available, they will 
contribute significantly to the planning effort; where they are not, 
it Is hoped that the Profile *70 sample can derye as a guide in 
creating this important planning tool. ji 

Like land use data, population data are most useful to the planning 
group when displayed in a meaningful, concise way. In the figures that 
follow, a variety of data, relevant to educational planning, are 
presented using a number of display techniques. Several of the display 
examples presented below were taken from an actual profile of Sunnyvale 
School District, Sunnyvale, California* 

Figure 12 illustrates the use of maps in displaying information about 
educational attainment in a school district. The map is useful in 
determining the amount and nature of adult education needed Invthe 
(iistrict and« with the use of school attendance boundary overlays 
(Figures 13 and 14), the planning group can also establish which 
schools are best able to accommodate such a program. Further informa- 
tion helpful in designing an adult education program is displayed in 
Figure 15, an occupational distribution of the population* 

Figure 16, depicting the percentage of children under five years of age 
who attend nursery school, similarly displays census data at the tract 
level. Again, using attendance boundary map overlays. Figure 16 
serves toXalert the^ planning group to the need for and the appropriate 
location of a preschool program^ Other helpful census data might 
include the number of families with female heads with related children 
under five years of age.. 
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Figure 11 
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KIGURE 15 . 

. PERCENtAGE DISTMBUTION OF POPULATION 
BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION (1966; 70^ 74) 
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Snrollment project ions ^ either in the short or long tern^ are of central 
Importance in isoat maater planning efforta* Figurea 17 and 18 detwnatrate 
*tw> methods of displaying census data that relate to the age composition 
' of an Interiaediate school attendance area. Note that city and county 
figures are also provided » thus allowing the planning group to view the 
attendance area as it relates to the larger geographic^ areas. Figure 18 » 
population change by age groups is of particular value in viewing trends 
in population composition. 

^ r 

Housing dat^'^are essential Iq arriving at sound enrollment projections. 
Figure 19 offers an example of displaying housing data in a Sunnyvale 
elementary school attendance av^ea. At the top of the figure is an extract 
from Prof tie ^70 which details the housing data elements of tract 5048.01,' 

the census tract comprising most of the attendance area/ Beloti the 

extract are two pie diagrams showing^ the percentages 'of housing' types for 
the years 1966 and 1970. As shown^ In the dlLagram, single family units 
^comprised 91% of the avai^labl^ ^housing jln* 196*6, and only 59.5^ of the 
housing in 1970. This reduction was theg^result of a dramatic Increase 
(21 unites in 1966, 586 units «in 1970) in *the number of mobllb homes in 
the census tract. The new* mobile* home development , .constructed exclusively 
for senior citizens, caused ^.9 600% Increase In the., number' of persons 65 
and over in tract 5048.01 between 1966 and 1970.^^ During this same four 
year period,, the number of cl)41dren under five dn the census tract 
decreased 16.3%. The Implications of * this shift housing compo8i£ion 
and resulting change In population were , twofold: ^ ifirst, the school . 
administrators would have £0 recognize the potential foi; a declinJ,n|g 
enrollment and need to^plan to meet that eventuality; and second, they 
would have to deve-lop plans for delivering services to the growing over^ 
65 population. ^ 

Censusv^^display techniques '>^re often an invaluable means of validating . 
wj^th hard data what a planning group or district administrator already 
knows intuitively. For example, a superintendent may "know" that in his 
district there is a strong correlation between minority concentrations 
and low--cost older housing. But "knowing" intuitively is not enough, 
particularly at a time when mandated integration requires toygh and often 
"unpopular decisions. Figutes 20 and 21 show one method of ^dtftistically 
demonstrating what was long known in the Sunnyvale School District. 
Figure 20 shows the- ethnic distribution of the district at th\cetisus 
tracts level, NM:e the' band of relatively high percentages of mltaority 
popnlation that runs* through^ the center of the district. Figure^ 2l i\ses 
me same district map to show the ag.e and valu|^ &£ (he houses in Vach of 
the census tracts. Not^ surprisingly, those tracts with the highest 
concentrations of minority population are in the older section of the. 
district and have the lowest price<i^housing. Conversely, in the newer, 
growing areas of the. district tojrhe north and south, the minority 
population is the sma lies not a startling ^revelation perhaps, but a ^ 
graphic substantiation of^what decislon^makers thought but .had no way 
of proving* 
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Still another problem that a planning grpup or administrator may "feel" 
is a lack of representation from the entfre cOtdbunity. Validating that 
lack can be accomplished through tlie use of "social mapping" as shown in 

/ 
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Figure 17 
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Figure 19 
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PERCENTAGE OF HOUSING TYPES FOR 
CENSUS TRACT 5048,01 



Single 




Multiple 
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Figure 22 4 This map ccmblnes median Income and ethnic diatrlbutlon data^ 
available from the U«S^ Census, with information available from a city 
directory of Officials^ Agaln^ proving with hard facta what was'^already 
Intuitively felt by the group can play an important part in winning the 
support needed to remedy the situation* 

*" ' ' ' 

Figure 23 offers a profile of the high school dropout rate and the 
Juvenile probation rate of an Intermediate school attendance boundary. 
When compared with the ^ city and county » thei(.e rates begin to pinpoint 
areas of special need« Similar comparisons can be made using information 
about drug abuse^ vandalism and truancy. 

The display techniques presented here are but a sampling of the 

po^aibilities o^m.£o. Lhe planning grwp.,^ 

for a master planning effort will vary with the special needs and 
characteristics of a school district. In every effort, however, the 
value of the data collected will only be realized when it has been 
effectively displayed. 
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1970 U.S. CENSUS EXTRACTS 
ra^DlAN INCOME AND COMMUNITY DECISION MAKERS - SUNNYVALE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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PROFtLXHG THE FlfrURE - A POIVUTION PROJECTION MODEL 

'4 

Ultiiiiately» .educational planning la tied to predicting the numbers and 
characteristics of clients to be served in the future. Whatever fore<-* 
casting techniques are u8ed» conununity profiling must play an important 
part in developing information for the prediction. 

Two enrollment forecasting methods have been abstracted in a previous 
section of' this paper. A third technique currently under development is 
ENSIM II » a population projection model based partly on an analysis of 
land use and partly on the identification of population migrational 
patterns. Because it is dependent on a number of information variables 
described ~tn'the~'fir8t * three sections' uf* this ^paper" and because it 
requires the kind of interagency cooperation critical to community 
profiling^ ENSIM II, its inputs methodology and output are described 
. below. 

ENSIM II 

* 

The key to the ENSIM II forecasting technique is an in**depth assessment 
of household mobility. What types of families have a propensity for 
moving? What kinds of houses will certain types of families occupy? 
It is through a comparative analysis of two sets of census data that 
these questions are answei^ed and input into the model. For ENSIM II 
to operate » all households housing units and neighborhoods in the 
district must be classified by- type according to^ a number of social 
and economic characteristics. Once this process of classification has 
been completed^ probability matrices are used to predict the future * 
state of the district » In addition to the census datd» assessor's 
datSy health department data and land use data are correlated via 
c;omputer matching and comparison and then input into the model. 

Thus» the sophisticated land use analysis techniques developed in ENSIM I 
are combined with a population mobility analysis to provide predictions 
of enrollments by numbers^ composition and location. Figure 2A, a logic 
flow diagram, depicts the inputs and processes. Ovals represent the 
inputs; rectangles represent *the processesf. Following the flow 
diagram are explanations of each of the twenty steps that comprise, 
the model. j 
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CALCULATE INMIGRANT HOUSEHOLDS (SASED 
•ON VACANT HOUSING UNIT TYPE, 
NEIGHBORHOOD CUSS & THE NEW 
HOUSEHOLD/HOUSING UNIT DISTRIBUTION 



® 



TRANSFORM CHILD AGE 
TO ENROLLMENT 
yBY GRADE, BY YEAR 



I^^y; I Basic socio^econbinic data from a. special 1972 dlstrictwlda ; 
census avs analysad to dateroiicia typj^s of housabolda. The spaeiflc \ 
scNcio^economic variable^ are: income (3 classes) » race (3 classes^^ 
...tenure <2 classes)^ age of adult female (4 classes)^ number of . 
children (4 classes) «. These data are obtain^ at the geographic block 
level and. i4ien combined » generate 288 pQSSiblfp household type$. 

Ke y 2 ^ Bach household rioted in the .1972 special district . c^sus*jl's ' 
categorized into one of the 288 household types identified in Key II 

' The outcome of thiii process is the number of households » in each of the 
288 household types /that, resided in the district in 197^. These data 

. are defined at the neighbprhocxl and bloclc. level, allowing small ai^ea 
^predictions of * change to be made. ' V . % • 

. : , . L : — ti — ^ _ = : ^ — ! 

. Kejr 3 ^ Using the 1970 U.S. Census and. the 1^72 special district census^, 
housing units identified by four types: 'single family^ duplex 
multiple family; and mobile home« ^ . 

ley 4 - The output of Key' 3 is' the Dumber of . housing units by type. 
These housing unit data are also collected at 'the neighborhood and 
^lock level. * ^ / ** 

5 - Th e ^oyaghojl.^^:^^^ vault data from 

^'''^e^xol^tn^^ housing unit matrix. This 

«^trix makes up the household to housing unit dijstribut ion; i.e., the 
probability that a specific household type will occupy a specific ^ * 
housing unit type. ' * ' 

Ke y 6 - The 1970 U.S. Cenj^us and the' 1972 special district census are 
analyzed to determine which households have moved -out of the district 
sitice 1970. • The outcome of this analysis is a household mobility , 
coefficient. ' • 

* • ■ 

Key 7 The household mobility c^oefficient from Key 6 is applied against 
the household ty{>es \tb give a prediction of the number of households^ by 
type^ th^t will outmigrate during a given year. 

Key 8 - The prediction of the number of households^ by type, that will 
outmigrnte is applied against the' household by housing unit distribution 
to predict the number and type of existing housing units that will^be 
vacated during the year. ' . , 

. v*- • . ' ^ 

. Key 9 * '^A lajcid use analysis, using/the techniques outlined in the ENSIM V 
abstract^ is made to' defermine the nun^er and. type of new housing units 
to be built<^ in sp^ific neighborhood ateas each year of the prediction 
period. , 



3y ^ - ' 



Ke)^ io Itie output of Key 9 is a prediction of the number of new housing 
units by block, for the district. 

Key 11. - The combination of out|)uts ttoat Keys 8 and 10 provides the 
total number of vacartt housing units identified, at the block level.. 
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K«y U - The ntiinbe.r of c|{|^dren per household and the percent of- minority 
{touseholds are* twS variables aggregated to give block and neighborhood 
figures on indicators of neighborhood class. 

Key 13 • llie. county assessor's data on housing values are aggregated to 
the block and neighJl>orhood level. 

Key lA" "-. The outputs from Keys 12 and 13 are combined and analyxed to 
identify 75 different neighborhood types. 

Key 15 • Th4 reihaining households are **aged^" bir^htf are introduced by 
fertility rate, and the remaining -chilxKcohort is "aged." 

m 

remaining households after deleting the outmigrants, the occupied 
housing stock, and the neighborhood classifications from Key 14. 

, Key 17 - Inmigrant households are then calculated based upon^the vacant 
housing types available fii^r occupancy, neighborhood classifications, and 
the new household to housing unit distribution* This, then, is a 
prediction of the type and number of households which will move into the 
district during the year. 

.V 

Key 1 8 - Ihe mmtber of children \kio will migrate into the district per 
household is calculated using the inmigrant household types and a child 
age to household distribution of the remaining households^ Itils calcula*- 
tion is made at the block level and aggregated to- neighborhood and 
district totals. 

Key 19 - inmigrant children from Key 18 are>^tr^ed to the remaining child 
cohort from Key 15, giving the total childxjen by age for the^ fall 
enrollment. ' • ' 

Key 20 * The children by age from Key 19 are transformed to an enrollment 
prediction .grade based on district historic age to grade conversion ^ 
data. Thus, the output of ENiSIM II is an enrollment prediction, by grade, 
by race, by year at the block level and aggregated to the neighborhood and 
district levels. Because they are at the block level, enrollment fore- 
casts can be input into a geodata analysis and display system for use in 
attendance boundary adjustments and transportation planningv . . 

As the logic flow diagram an^M^s explanatory keys demonstrate, the 
ENSIM II model requires a broad range of information about the coimminlty: 
its use of land^ the numbers and composition of its people, the 
characteristics of its housing. While this .enrollment simulation model 
is unique in its approach to projecting a district's future clientele, 
its input variables have an almost universal significance to the 
educational planning effort. 
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Conclusion 



Cotanunity prbflllng is not a new concept to the educational planner. 

School administrators have long felt the need to better under8{:and the ^ 
conaminities they serve. Because of the overwhelming amount and variety 
of community information, however, gli^nners and administrators have too 
frequently been unable to effectively shape this information into a ^ 
comprehensive snapshot of their planning area« Moreover, the multitude 
of agencies whose job it is to collect and store this information have 
not built the coimminication links necessary for inter*-agency cooperation 
and sharing. For these reasons, administrators have relied heavily upon 
school data, with a sprinkling of intuitive community/understanding, in 
- planning educational pro g r am s- and f act lit ies i; ^ 

But why go beyond intuition? When does a single data item or piece of 
information become relevant to education? 

In the preceding seetions^ the authors have outlined data elements that 
they feel have significance fo^ the educational planners. And in nearly 
every section, the authors have noted that the significance of a particu- 
lar piece of information will depend largely oit, the particular circumstance 
of the planning activity. But the relevance of a data element has an 

even greater dependence on the scope with which the planner views his <^ ^ 

community /school, and indeed, his world. 

How much relevance has the issuance of a build4.n]g permit to next year's 
third grade curriculum? Probably none, unless those planning next' year *'s 
curriculum are committed to a community-oriented planning approach and 
unless they can see, or choose to see, the increasing inter -dependency 
that all public institutions have on one another **as society grows ever 
more complex. Tod^y, public education is no longer solely responsible* 
for what and how people learn. Learning is a twenty --four --hour « a ^^day 

process, beginning at birth and ending at death. It takes place at ' ' 

school and on the Job, in the home and throughout the community.. Good 
or bad, the comiminity is becoming the classroom, and « the effectiveness 
of that classroom will be determined by the kind of planning that is ^ 
done for the total community. 

It is hoped that this paper has highlighted the usefulness of ^'fugitive" 
community data to educational planning as well as the critical importance 
of cooperatives efforts between all agencies whose task it £s to provide 
c(Mmmjinity services. But even more, it is* hoped that this papei has 
suggested some paths away from the traditional school planning context 
and toward the broader community^school planning (Context/ 
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